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IDIOQRAPHY. 



INTRODUCTION. 



WsAT is caOad Ik g— il l, » fyilBm of ihori- 



proprtolj to cmUed * ▲ ST 

Tto oldect I piopoM t 

to etovrnte tto art of ihoi 



te noMlr ft lilt of BUtfto to to wm^ 

IntoMl of the eonmum Umn of the alptotol, 

Meomponifld I7 tome miacdUiieoas diNdlaMb 

nich M, niing the flnfc lottar to tigaitj a word, 

puttiiid part of a word for tto whole, and odier 

aMreflationa— j»* >* ^^ ahooM do to eoouBon 

wrldng if we wistod to fare tiaie or ipafie. 

Ttoae ctaraelflfa or Mten are arranged on no 

pertiealar iirtoelple, etttor ae regards ttoir aim- 

pUllcatton tediTidttallj, or ttoir itope, eombi- 

nation, and origin^ taken eoUeetiveljr. Bo torrea 

la tto art ofttort tond of identlfleoonitraction, 

ttot this odd and tafaamMMtoos ooUeetfcm of 

little hooks and angles as a substitate OMrdj 

fbr tto letters of tto alptobec, is eaUed 

mtem,' and any one wto alien or transposes 

one or two of fliese^ calls his woric * a new 

fjstem,' as if tto making of an angle faistead of 

a crooked Une to signify an «, were to inrent ft 

new mode of reeording onr ideas. 
What is wanted. Is a ocmpleto and perfwtly 

•Imple set of marks, oonstraeted on a plan of 

firiet analogy, of fogfeal relation one to tto ottor 

In stope and purpoee, arranged witii sdentifle 

precision and rrgnlarity into grammatical com- 

Dlnations, to express on some aniform and ex- 
tended principle, not only tto letters of tiie 

elptotot, but all those ordinary idioms or 

peculiar forms of ideas which are the frame- 
work of a sentence, and the envelope or media 

by which the more sabtie and raried thoughts 

Pakt 1.^^BIKCIPLES. 

iect of this Utile Work to tebodaee, 1 
ttself to me Dram a oonslderaticii of soase'of tto 
peculiarities tolonging to tto French language. 
Tto French use one pronoun, sm, for ' of it, of 
him, of them, of thoee,' and sereral other rela- 



17 1 
STsnv.' 
in this Utile treatise is, 
stort-hand Ihmi teins (as 
It has hitherto been) a mere eoUection of arbi- 
trary and unconneded signs and rules Into a 
sdenee; torbig for its o^ect, ths etmtraetiom 
of kmgmag» •» fto same priateipltt at tho— 
om wkieh U is ibrmsrf, and tto course I toro 
adopted for this purpose Is, th§ introduetiom of 
a more oastondtd and eompUto thoory of cms- 
meHem i» f to stoiu or eharaeUrs ompUfifedt 
which aftor being redncsd to their simpleel 
eiemenii, are yet made to eeBfaraee many new 
Directs to tto method of their arrangemeni 
Tto s x prsss i oD of words alphabeHeaUy beinf 
snbordinato to tto exprsssioD of both words and 
IdtomaSte phraees by a siMto riga or symboL 
It Is attempted to deeetopOb Oat tto two simplest 
of an marks— the stort line and poin|p--«re 
by tto aid of gfarnmatiral dlTiaion, to 
to their varied peeitions and c 



of words orparls of speech, 

with a brevity and eertatoty qalto nnattainaWe 
if alphabeUeal writteg. 

As times aadplaceearafliemacynery ofdr- 
cnmstances, and tto best helps to tto memory of 
fhcts, so grammatical dependency is tto ma- 
diinery of sentiment, and tto best BMians of 
suggesting tto thoughts, which are to ft greM 
"by it. 



It mast to understood that It is neither possible 
nor necessary to form a system of stort-tand 
euwble of taking erery actual word uttered by 
nrapid speaker. To write at all legibly a great 
many words must to omitted, and a great many 
more expressed with some ambiguitv, but to do 
this on a systematic prtodple la the desideratum. 
Tto ambiguity is in general of such an arbitrary 
nature, that tto manuscript cannot to read at 
any interral of time fh)m Its first production. 
This is principally owing to tto writer attempting 
to express words instead of ideas. If a simple 
•ign or character is made to signify an idea, 
for which various words may be used in Its 
abstract or detached sense, the context will to 
a wifficient guide to the exact word intended, 
and tto advantage much greater than by ap- 
pointing one eharaetor to signify a number 0/ 
words having no connexioa but a similarity of 
sound. 

Tto truth Is, in praetioe, ttot to preserve tto 
sense of a speator with any certainty, a mark 
expressing the general idea is much preferable 
to a laborious and confused attempt to retain 
tto exact words^ which, after aU, are tto most 
litoly ones to recur to tto memory. 

A timide mark clearly indicating at least the 
nature of tto word intended— tto chain of ideas 
Is unbroken by tto intrusion of incongruous 
word»— and tto right one Is gradually fixed in 
tto mind while reading tto remainder of the 
sentence. 

The i^ndple which Is tto foundation of a 
Kiaat part of tto system which it Is tto ob- 



The sin^e letter y in ttoir 
ere, in t* 



tive significations. 

language signifies, 'there. In that respect, to 
him, to her, to ttom ; ' their coqjunction qno 
h used for * ttot, but, than,' Ace Tto pro- 
noun 'on,' and many other similar words, tove 
an extensive signification, whidi is always 
sufflcientlv understood by the parte of tto sen- 
tence with which they are connected In the 
Ftench language; but as many of my readers 
wIU to better able than myself to draw tto 
analogy I tove hero merely referred to, I shaU 
pass on to tto next consideration. 

The employment of a ruled line to write on, 
while it contributes to tto regularity of tto 
alphabetltsal wilting, is also tto basis of tto 
idiomatic department, which consisto of a syste- 
matic and analogical arrangement of signs, and 
by a varied position— toth of the signs ttom- 
selves, and of ttoir relatton to tto line, a 
series of posittons and situations is prodttc«>d. 
enabling us to express tto various modifications 
of the most ordinary connective phrases and 
grammatical idioms. 

Ttie characters and signs are tto tiiree follow- 
ing i the straight line — the curve '^ and tto 
dash point or comma 9 These three characters 
comprise the whole system, tto usual alphabet 
of ooosonaate toing confined to tto two former. 

A discourse or speedi raaj to divided Inio j 
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two fuui if«l» tfM war&§ wkkk an peculiar to 
the aub^9et,nd txpriM ^y thetiuebtei aona 
Idea ralaUve to it; and, MoondlT, tho abatract 
* " of tnoniMli 



tba 



remark, that taking oar orthographj as It 
•Undi, although wo majniap torb,ftorv, 
k for 9, lEc., In the bodj of a word, It la qvlte 
diffBrent aa regards both the beginnings and 
endings, so that, whenever a word begins or 
ends with h, g, or v, which are the grave 
inflections of tha abore pairs of letters, we 
resort to Alphabet the Snd, consisting of initials 
and terminals; while for p,/, h, ice,, we use 
the same characters for the beginning and 
ending aa in the middle of a word. These 
remarks apply also to lo and y, ir beliig the 
grave soond, and shown In Alpliabet the tod. 
The h aspirate ia also introduced in this alpha- 
bet alone, as it is neve, used in the middle of a 



words, signifying nothing 
without which, as a oonn 
sense coold not be eonveved. 

The principal fcatnre then In the proposed 
sjstem is the division of all words into two 
dasMs, which are called DBViKinvm and 
oovvBCTXraB, the former being represented by 

paat II.— alphabetical WRITIKO. 

All words Inclnded in this section an called 
DBFXvrriTBS, and an written bj means of an 
alphabet, spelling with the eonsonanis onlj; 
thus, Lndu for London, Trk York, SUmr 
Baltlmora ; except when the insertion of vowels 
In a few equivocal words would make them 
nad mon easily. The alphabet oomprises 
twelve consonants, but consists of two charac- 
ters only, varied by making them either upright, 
hortsontal, or sloping. Johnson and other 
eminent philologists have well observed, that 
we have several superfluous consonants, the 
soft sound of being icp res en ted lj*,oigby 
ft the ;hard sound of 9 by A and q, and Ms but 
a similar sound to p, with a graver accent. 
In short-hand, then, we give but one riga to 
* of these sounds; but it Is necessary to 



orlto^fMiMMl eMtfroeN^, and the laMv by 
grmnmatUiat H§ms, fbr the first etaas of 
words, * definitives,' an Inprofved sleiioarauiite 
alphabet is nsed; but the second class, <ooa- 
neetives,* an signified Ij fixed and almple signa* 
indicative of their grammatical natun: the 



latter the machinery whidi piodaeea what haa 
been termed, not inaptly, «*the web of the 



word; alao^ those sounds s yp r p ss c d by the 
double eottsonants, db, «A, <*, and some othen. 
It may be remarked of this alphabet that it ia 
menlv the first or principal alphabet arranged 
with the addition of the open comma or loop to 
each letter, and that the first of each pair 
of signs Is to be nsed for an Initial, and the 
second for a terminal, so that the loop ahvaye 
appear* at the eatremUy .when U ie wsmT, 
' by this arrangement tends aa much to 



Incnase the leglbUity of the writfaig as its use 
in the middle of a word would tend to destroy 



It, owing to the extensive nee ot th, 

„ has four variations, which with the 

other etraigKt characters, eA, ek, and e, may 



be used in the middle of a word, by making the 
loop open, thns, -~-> f— 

When U is necessary to use vowels they 
most be made aa shown tai the plate; the two 
first above the line, the middle one oa the line, 
and the two last below the line. 

In the idiomaUc part, the corves being all 
horiaontal, they should be a segment of a circle, 
bat ia the alphabetical part, some of them 
being sloped, they may be formed mon 
elegantly, by maklngthem segments of an ellip- 
sis, the long diameter of which being to the shorty 
aa 6 to 4 ; take the sharpest parts or ends for m 
and «, the fiattest part for tf and y, and the 
sections appioaehing near to the ends for ft, jp, 
i. A,aads. 



Paxt 111.— IDIOMATIC WBinNO. 



It will be found that mon than half of any 
discourse that is not of a punly technical 
natun, is composed of the class of words 
which in this System, an caUed ooinrBonTss, 
and consist principally of the foUowing :— 
1st. Prepositions, or words denoting situa- 
tion and position. 
2nd. The pronouns divided as in grammar. 
Into the personal, possessive, relatlva, 
demonstrative, <cc. 
trd. The adverbs of time and place, oon- 
Junetions, and various transitive and con- 
nective words. 
4th. The auxiliary verbs, to be, to do, to 
have, to be able, Iec., conjugated to express 
the past, present, and future, afllrmatively, 
negatively, and interrogatively. 
The flrat thing necessary to state. Is, that 
a line Is used to write on, which Is the basis 
of our arrangement of positions, relations, and 
analogies, which may be illustrated by the 
following scheme of the prepositions; three 
being on the Uae, three belo^, and three above. 



A dash male e» th# line at right angles, 



signifies <to. at, against;' made oUiqoeiy ta 
the right, signifies *on. In, by, with;' whidi 
In reference to sitnatifm an nearly syaony- 
mous terms. The dash obliquely to the left, 
signifies the words, *a and the,' which point 
out the object These an the three posltione 
on the line of writfaig ; then an also three 
above the line, and three below. Those abov* 
at a right angle, signify <over, np^ above;* 
mdined to the right hud, 'befon, beyond;' 
and to the left, 'of, but, lh>m, after, behind.' 
These below the line at a right anf^e, * under, 
beneath, below ; * inclined to the right, ' within, 
among ; > to the left, * out, without/ 

The second class of the 'Connectives' Is the 
pronouns, they an all represented by a straight 
mark ; the various kinds being dlstlngoisbedbj 
the situation and position of this mark with 
respect to the line of writing. 

For «I, he, you, they, ft, them.' fcc. (hi> 
mark is made horiaontally, on a level with the 

wriUng, thus for the possessive^ 'mine, 

yours, theirs. Its,' a mark In the same dbectioa 
placed above the line for the relative pro- 

nouns, * whos which, whom, whose,' the same 

mark piaoed below the line . The simple 

straight mark in its triple position slonlfrins 
being, relatimu and poeeeeeiST ^' 
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Hm Mid Oam, eoi^iuietloiM, wAwmh*, Ike., 
ira rapveiented bj the horiaontAl earTe- -wUch 
te UMtK exanpIUIeB their office ud purpoee, 
beiag to tie or link together phraset and len- 
tencee; flnt» words denoting unitf, m 'and, 
botlit elso*' ehown bj a carre ^ on the Une of 
writing; second, restriction, m *nor, not, jet, 
bnt,' by • enrre on the line with itt poinU 
fipwartU ^ thirdly, transition, bj the cttrre 
above the line ^ including all soch words as 
* because, therefore, whereas, nerertheless, not- 
withstanding.' To this division belong all words 
relating, first, to time, placed below the Une ^ 
second, to place, as ' here, there, where,' Iec., also 
placed below the line In an Inverted position ^ 
and lastly, a curve raised above the writii^r, 
and pointing upwards '^ expressive of inquiry 
or exclamation. See, It must depend on the 
skill and discretion of the writer as to the 
number of words that may be brought under 
each division. I have described the kind of 
words which belong to each, and the general 
meaning of these characters cannot be mis- 
taken in reading, whether the exact word is 
suggested or not, because they are simple and 
definite words, not bearing the least resemblance 
to the characters used for other purposes; for it 
will be seen. In treating of the orthographical 
part, that the marks signifying letters never 
stand by themselves aa lettere, and that the 
grammatical signs cannot at all interfere with 
them. This part of the system is quite distinct, 
and may be used always according to the extent 
of the writer's experience or acquaintance with 
grammatical Idiom. 

Class fourth— Auxiliary Verbs. To bb 
being actoally the most simple of all states. 
Is signified In our system by the simplest of 
all written signs, the point or dot, which is 
placed on ths line to signify * being' In 
« general sense In reference to present time ; 

LXBT or THB 
(TheNos.rel 
Class the First. 

Ho. 1— Th^ articles « a,' * an,' or • the ' 

8— of, for, flrom 

3— out without, oehind, after 

4 — up, over, above 

5— to, at, against 

O'-below, under, downward 

7— on, in, by, with, among 

8— before, beyond, forward 

•—alone, singly, separately 
10 — of the, prooseding from 
ll'-'away, apart, independently, detached 
]9--same, such, as, like, similar 
13 — opposition, dluimilarity 
14— very , greatly , remarkably 
15— towards, with respect to, next, near, 

belonging to, adjacent 
18— together, both, altogether 

Class Second— Pronouns, &c. 

No. 1— this, thst, these, those 

8— whoever, whichever, whatever 

8— one, the whole, all, everj 

4— too, too much, sofflcient, plenty 

6— any, several, some, many 

3— if, perhaps, whether, besides, else 

7>-«ome one, something, anything 

' , no one, nothing 



bttomtor llMpasti and a30W forth* tatof. 
In ustaig this verb n^gativtl^ It wiU be seen 
by the plate that a second point or dot Is used 
to show the negation distinguishing the present, 
past, and future tense, the second point being in 
each case ftetoe the line. In the taitonogative 
form, is it? was it? wiU It be? the second 
point is in each case above the IbM, and In 
phrases which are both nq^ve and inter- 
rogative, the line passes tetween the two 
points. The last arrangement of them, is 
the conditional mood, ' can be, may be, might, 
could, would, or should be,' it has the points 
placed In a horizontal poeiHon, and is affirma- 
tive, negative, or interrogative, according aa 
they are on, above, or below the line : thus, 

• • ** .. The auxilUi7 verb * to have' Is 
expressed by the comma, and takes the same 
positions to show its tenses, but Instead of a 
second one the point only is used to mark the 
negative form. 

The comma reversed Is employed in the same 
manner to represent the auxiliary verb ' to do, 
or to make ; ' and the short or half line signifies 
in a similar manner every variation of the verbs 
denoting power, will, necessity, ice, (shown in 
the plate immediately under the conditional of 

* to have,') expressive of all those conditions of 
the mind in reference to action, fce. implied in 
the words ' can, will, shall, should, may, ought, 
might, must;' 1st, Affirmatively, as* I can, I 
wUl, I should,' ice — 2nd, Negatively, as *I 

cannot, I ought not' Srd, Interrogatively^ as 

*can I, should I,' &c. 

The auxiliary verbs < to be, to have,' and * to 
do,' will seldom require the help of *can, will, 
should,' &C., because, as is seen, they have a 
formation of their own to express the condi- 
tional; it is in reference to verbs in general, 
that this helping verb will be usei}, as ' may 
walk, might ride, ehould not stay.' 

CoirirBCTrvBS. 
tetotlieplate.) 

No. 9—1, you, him, he, her, we, ye, they. 
them, It 
10— mine, yours, his, hers, theirs. Its 
11 — ^who, what, which 
la— every one, everything 
IS— one another, reciprocally, altemat*«ly 
Class Third— Adverbs of time and place, 

conjunction, ice. 
No. 1— and. In addition to, also 

S — Whence, consequently, whereas, accor- 
dingly 
8 — yes, certainly, truly, affirmatively 
4 — ^no, not, negatively 
3— how, why, indeed, wherefore, however 
— than, but, yet, nor, except, though, 

although, notwithstanding 
7 — now, then, when, once, any time 
8— to day, at present, this moment, &c. 
9— never, no time, the past, indefinite 
10— yesterday, previously, lately, formerly^ 

some time ago, since, ice, 
1 1 — tomorrow, soon. In futore 
18— daily, continually, repeatedly, already, 

always, constantly 
18— here, there, where, somewhere^ any- 
where 
14— evwywhere, throughout, thoroughly 
15— this way, on this side 
16 — ^that way, on th%* side 
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n/ritttH out by thtp*qm nHtk the tigna a^fied 
/irom the plate, and put agttin$t their re^peO' 
tive meaningt. 

The lint aod leeond penon of the pruuoui M i 
maj bedistiagutshedwben necessaiy by making 
A dight daah on the sign for the Moond penoo, 
and its plural bj the dooUe darii. 

That portion of the plate beaded * Bxample* 
expresses the following sentence, and shews the 
nse of the Idiomatic signs, it Iwing withouC any 
alphabetical wofdt— *«We hare done those 
things which we ought not to hare done, and 
we have left undone those things whidi we 
ought to have done." 

General nouns being written alphabetlcallf 
may show their possassire case by a oommftf 
instead of the final «. 

The Idiomatie signs may be combined by tiie 
thort-hand writer in many more ways than are 
here shown, for special purposes, but the same 
analogies should InTariaUy be preeerred, It is 
most important to understand the grammatU 
Cttl power of the line; evvrj set of signs bdng 
Intended to harmonize in meaning in respect 
to each of the three positions. 

The*' signs for special <Hr particular words," 
are employed only In reporting; for example, 
I wish to take down a discourse on * Avarice,' I 
write the word when first uttered by the speaker 
with alphabetical characters, but when I find 
this word continually repeated or likely to be 
repeated, I make a straight mark every ttane 
It occurs. If the speaker In the progress of his 
illustration says, * this detestable vice,' I make 

the straight mark TMs I call my principal 

noun, A great saving of time b efiected by signi- 
fying it in this manner, and, to a writer of good 
memory, the wntmg is much more legible by 
this method than by any other. These principal 
words, or ideas, standing out boldly from the 
manuscript, the progress of the argument etrihee 
the eye before reading, the intermediate thoughts 
and phrases being frequently suggested to the 
mind entire by the comparative distance on the 
paper of this eign of the leading idea. 
Every discourse that possesses any merit or 



beiQty ahovBds Witt what the gfaaunafteM eaa 
*figarei of speech.' 
First, metaphor, allegory, or eomparlaott, la 

signified thus -: : It should not often be 

used for simple and short metaphors unleas they 
are very pointed and novel, but invataUy for 
an allegory or comparison. 
' antithesis • 



Ck>vcuT8iO]r« 



founded on the resemblanoe, antithesia on the 
eontrast of two objects— a style of illustntkm 
much nsed by energetic speakers. 

Third, amidiflcation, or climax. This form of 
illustratioo is suggested to the memory by the 
thhrd arrtagement of the line and potot, thus 

-; ^ This figure is frequently used. The 

reasons or circumstances are by it made to rise 
cmt of each other, to ascend and aoenmulate tfl] 
their foree appears taresistibie, following eadi 
other by inseparable links. If the sign suggcet* 
but the least idea to the memory, very little 
effort wiU be necessary to lecall the illustratioa 
In detaU to the mind. 

To iwoduoe a good and eonslstaiit report of a 
discourse it is necessary that the short-hand 
writer become thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of it, and, as the speaker pr ocee d s, to be able to 
anticipate its details, to grasp at once the wh<4e 
chain of its argument, to appreciate fully all the 
dependences that belong to each remark, so that 
whole sentences may be omitted, if reqniied, 
when they do not tend to illustrate and sustain 
the connection of the sutifeet. Practice alone 
can thoroughly teach this part oi the art, that 
is, whai to omit and what to insert; it wiU also 
depend greatly on the nature of the sal^|eet, amd 
on the peculiar style of the speaker. 

In proceedii^ to decipher and fill up • dte- 
eourse the short-hand writer is not in Am same 
situation as if he took up a new book or opened 
a correspondent's letter, the contents o^ whi^ 
would be periiapB totally unknown to him; the 
case is widely different ; he will recently have 
had the whole subject before him ; he must be 
well acquainted with the leading sentiments of 
it, and the sketch of it left on his memory will 
assist him materially in tracing the corxe^ line 
of its argument, illustration, or i 



It ii possible that Mine one looking only at 
the external features of Idiography may say, 
* is not this a complicated system ? and a brief 
remark on this point may not be unnecessary, 
Any practical short-hand writer knows that the 
mere alphabetical method is inadequate, all the 
difficulties .of expressing the subordinate mem- 
bers of a sentence with brevity being left unpro- 
vided for. Is Idiography less simple than 
common ^ort-hand because it shows and pro- 
vides for these 7 The task of eonetrueting the 
imperfect method is certainly more simple, so 
it would be to construct a carriage without 
wheels. Which plan will the 9hcrt-hand writer 
who has to travel the path of Oratory consider 
the most simple— that in which the inventor has 
•en before him and smoothed the way, or that 
• uere all the intricacies of language and 
thought are to be followed by a process, desul- 
tory, inefficient, and destitute of those first 
elements of true simplicity — connection and 
uniformity. 
Idiography without daiming to be a perfect 



system, is, at least a oompiehensive one, while 
the ordinary methods stop at the very threshold 
of the sdence, and yet It is formed of fewer and 
simpler signs than the most trivial methods. 
Owing to the complete exclusion of all com- 
pound Junctions, when properly written, there 
can be no ambiguity in the letters, and if any 
exists in the idiomatic part it is of a limited and 
scientific nature, while one of the most pqpular 
short-hand books ever written, abounds with, 
and in fact consists of such directious as the 
following, **The letter *«' stands for, is. as, as, 
his, satis, drcum, signi, sub, super, tion, askm, 
&c.. Ice ; all the other letters having similar 
offices— let (he student compare the obscurity of 
this with any uncertainty that may be suppued 
to belong to the practice of the idiomatic system, 
and its want of uniformity and prindple with 
the regularity and completeness of our initials 
and terminals, and decide which is the most 
simple, the most efficient, and the most in 
accordance with what short-hand ought to be if it 
daims any relation to modern literature and art 
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EXAMPLES AND DIRECTIONS FOE THE LEARNER. 
Plat$ the 2niU 



Trb diagram oontaios Um whole ■Iphabet of 
eonaonants, wlilch, thoagh oontalning onlj 
twelve letters, ezpreuea all the sounds included 
In ordinary ibon-hand, being rednoed to a lim- 
ptidtj which it fa impeiaible to exceed. In 
comparing it with other alphabeti the ttadent 
moat obeerre, first, that the characters are 
Tailed bj only one angle of inclination, while 
many of the common alphabets hare two angles 
between the upright and horiiontal. Second, 
it doea not embrace that very hasardoos dis- 
tinction of making some letters thick and others 
thin, some large and others small. Third, they 
•re not a mixed character, some with loops, &e., 
and some without— (which entrelr destroys the 
dlatinetion of the fetters when Joined.) Thus, 
by the first alphabet alone, more ia accomplished 
tbaniausnaL 

The Initials and Terminals form no part of 
flie alphabet of sounds, as far as sounds are 
generally distinguished in short-hand, but are 
utrodaced to give a greater nicety of distinc- 
tion, and to add to the quickness of reading; 
(wliieh is an important point,) to explain this 
more dearly, let na take the 'b' and 'p' 
ebaracter in the two words, Shropshire and 
balance : in the first word Shropshire, the same 
character is used for ' p ' as would be used for 
« b,' but without knowing what the word is, if 
we ahould chance to give it the fiat sound, and 
fay Shropshire, the word is by no means so 
distorted as to destroy its meaning, and we 
almost Instantly perceive that the sharp or < p * 
aound is intended. But take the second word, 
balance, and spell it bins, the first letter being 
either b or p, we may read it plains or plans^ 
here then is the use of the InitiaL When this 
character ends a word, the effect is the same i 
take the word *harp' for instance, if for the 
last letter, we use the character common to * b' 
and ' p ' it may be read, herb— here then, is the 
ose of the Terminal, and the improvement on 
ordinary methods, for it is a general plan to use 
^e same character for both the grave and the 
acute sound, even when the alphabet is not so 
strictly simplified in form as this is. 

The Initials and Terminals by giving diatbiet- 
aeas and increased legibility to the first and last 
part of the word, are a complete substitute for 
those troublesome little contrivances which are 
usually called prefixes and terminations; and 
which only attempt to express two or three of 
them out of some hundreds, and that in a manner 
quite destitute of any regular method or system, 
whUe the purposes and advantages of these are 
uniform, and much mcupe extensive. 

ML the letters are to be joined by the simple 
contact of either extremity, without being 
looped, or run one into ttie other, making it 
quite Impossible to confound ttem fu reading 
—this degree of legibility has never before been 



preference to those behmglngto tb» word, aa 'a' 
instead of 'o' In compass— this principle ie 
net a new one. It has been uAagUd ia every 
system of short-hand. 

The line with the preposition signs is to show 
that this a r r ang e m ent of situation and position 
forms the basis of the Idiomatle or Connective 
portion of the system. 

The specimens following are separate words 
written alphabeticaUy. 

The student must write them in hia own way, 
firom the following list, until he makes each 
word (the first time) like that in the plate. 
1 Performanoe IS Effects 

S Reform 14 Practice 

S Meetfng IA Secret 

4 Sacrifice 1« Listieas 

5 Opportunity 17 Loitering 

6 Character 16 Natural 

7 Property 10 Alternately 
6 Balance 90 Nervous 

Luncheon 31 Thriving 

10 Grievous 28 Untiiinking 

11 Perfection 88 Improve 
13 Greatness 



All alphabetical words are to be written as 
ihsy are sonnded : thns, * fisfir ' for philosopher, 
* kmps ' for compass ; putting in when required 
the vowels which give the sound as spoken, In 



SFXOnCBV OV ALPHABWrXCAL AVD lOIOMATIO 

WBirxxo. 
(Lohs, Cbap. sz. TeneSl to 9k) 

And they asked him,i saying, Master, we know 
that thouS sayest and teachest rightiy, neither 
aoceptest thou the person of any, but teachest » 
the way of God truly t Is lt4 lawful for U8& to 
give tributes unto Csesar, or no? B«t he per- 
ceived their craftiness,? and said unto them. 
Why tempt ye me ? 8 Shew me a penny. Whoset 
image and superscription hath it? 10 they an- 
swered and said, C8Bsar's.U And he said unto 
them. Render therefore aoto Csesar the things 
which be CsBsar's, and unto God the things 
which be 6od's.l3 

1 It is suificient to mark by a dash tho 
second person of one only of these two pronouns. 

9 See the plural dMwn over* we.' 

* Observo the open loop. 

4 The *it' is implied by patting the verb In 
the interrogative form. 

• Here the plaral is shown ovar the proooan 
*as.* 

6 In the word * tribute,' tiie manner of placing 
the vowels is shewn. 

7 The two pronouns 'he '.and 'thrir,' are 
explicit enough, without the marks. 

8 The first and seooad person shewn. 

9 Here the Mlo^iM pronoun U used, beeaase 
the expression it equivalent to 'what image.' 
Ice. 

10 Hath^JUsf 

11 ' Instead of an ' s,' a comma Is used to 
show the possessive. 
12 The possessive again shewn by tho 



When the * double s * la required at tiie end 
ef words, the ehan^ter for s is used. 
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REPORTING, te. 

la mdiofftheaMsateript niiMmbcr, 
Id rapeet to the orthogrmphtetl part, 
Chat evetf eomonuit bat three sonndt i 
let, the ihoft ahorp aonnd} tnA, the 
aonad with a vowel pieceding It; and 
Srd, with ft vowel following it; if ft 
word pretenta anj diffleultf in ded- 
phering it ihould be read ddiberatelj 
theie three waTt^and ite real aound and 
meaning will be erident 

The aigna for metaphor and the other 
ilgiues are intended to raggeat the com- 
plete strain of ideaa aupporting the 
aeveral kinda of iUitttration,and maj, if 
neceasary, be aeeompanied bj one cr 
more of the principal worda. 

Theae who know what reporting reallj 
la, and the kind of ability it reqtiirea, 
will appreciate every aid, although it 
may only be anggestive. The greater 
nnmber of studenta imagine at flrat, that 
by learning a few aigni, a aort of magical 
power fa acquired, and that n apeaker 
may then be followed with the aame 
eaae aa we write a letter : alao, that the 
foil meaning ia at once eonveyed by 
theae aigns, and are ready to conaider 
any aystem imperfect that doea not 
aeeompliah thia— to auch, it la atated 
at once, that Reporting is not the aaere 
mechanical art of writing with each 
marveUoos nq>idity and predaion, but 
aa itUglUettuU art, requiring great 
qnickneat of perception and acqmdn- 
tance with aubJeeU ; a knowledge of the 
mechaniam of oratory, and great mental 
tact in diarardlng all the mere verbiage 
and nseleaa nutter. At the aame time, 
let it not be loat tight of, that ahort-hand 
writing, if done with only moderate 
quickneaa on a good ayatem, ft applica- 
ble to a great many pnipoaea, even more 
generally naefU than reporting— and 
that, in thia ayttem, all the philoaophi- 
cal part ia adtUtioiua; aa alpfaabetieal 
•yatem more atrictly aimple and legible 
than aay other remaina if that ia not 
need. The atadent wiU be guided by 
bla own taata or talent to what extent 
he wOl prate the one to the other. 



TABLK OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 
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